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ABSTRACT 

The first state-funded program of its kind, the 
Georgia Pre-K program has grown exponentially since its inception in 
1993. The program operates in a variety of settings and is run by 
different types of organiza t i ons , including public and private 
schools, community centers, colleges and uni ver s i t i es , and private 
child care centers. This report presents the results of a 1996 
telephone survey of 601 parents from randomly selected Pre-K classes 
in the state. The survey was intended to provide information on 
parent perceptions to those who will guide the operation and future 
development of the program. Results are presented in four areas: (1) 

parent expectations of the program; (2) children's actual benefits 
from the program; (3) parent interaction with program staff and with 
their children; and (4) logistics of the program. Following an 
introductory summary of results, the report presents each of the four 
areas in detail, with an overview, discussion of research findings, 
and differences by demographic variables. Results noted indicated 
that parents overwhelmingly give the program high marks in terms of 
quality and effectiveness. The report's appendixes present survey 
methods, the survey instrument, and tables of significant findings by 
key demographic variables. (EV) 
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Parents whose children participate in Georgia’s 
pre-kindergarten program overwhelmingly give it 
high marks in terms of quality and effectiveness. 

In a recent telephone survey conducted by the 
Applied Research Center at Georgia State Univer- 
sity, a sample of participants’ parents were asked 
to rate the program on the expected and actual 
benefits, the frequency and quality of parent 
interactions with teachers and staff, and the 
logistics of the Pre-K program. 

The purpose of this evaluation is to provide 
information to those who will guide the operation 
and future development of the Pre-K program. 
Tremendous growth in the last three years and 
anticipated future expansion make program 
evaluation a timely and important tool for improve- 
ment. A systematic approach to evaluation, such 
as this parent survey, allows an evaluation that 
provides substantive information. 

Parent’s perceptions of the quality and effective- 
ness of the program provide a meaningful evalua- 
tion of the program. Parents are an important 
source of information since they gain direct and 
indirect information about the program from their 
observations of the program and their children. 
Parents make the decision as to whether and 
where their children attend programs and their 
opinions are important to consider when making 
decisions about program improvement. 

Parents want to be able to influence the care and 
education that their children receive. When we 
asked parents who should have the most say in 
terms of instruction of pre-kindergarten aged 
children, 48% of parents indicated that both par- 
ents and teachers should share the responsibility, 
and 30% thought that parents should have the 
most say. The following are some major points 
from what parents had to say about the Pre-K 
program. 




Consistent with most child development experts, 
parents recognize the important developmental 
gains that children can acquire during the pre- 
school years. They see that Pre-K provides not 
only the opportunity to prepare children for future 
academic success, but also teaches children 
other skills that are essential for healthy, normal 
development, such as learning social skills and 
making friends. Parents also recognize that four 
year-olds leam through play and that the tradi- 
tional academic model is not appropriate for 
preschoolers. In fact, the vast majority of parents 
agreed that playing with other children is an 
important learning activity for four year-olds. They 
realize that children leam at different rates, rather 
than expecting all four year olds to leam the same 
skills. Figure 1 (next page) shows mean ratings 
given by parents for a series of expected benefits. 
Here are some other key findings in terms of 
parents’ expectations: 

> Parents (99%) overwhelmingly agreed that 
playing with other children is an important 
learning activity. 

> Learning to use numbers was a very important 
learning objective, as most parents (97%) 
agreed with this statement. 

> There were 77% of parents who believed 
learning the skills needed to read was 
important, while there were 50% who believed 
the program should actually be teaching 
children how to read. 

> When asked to choose which statement most 
closely resembles their opinion, parents over- 
whelmingly chose “the pre-kindergarten pro- 
gram should encourage children to learn at 
their own rate” (84%) over “all four year olds 
should learn the same skills” (16%). 
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Figure 1. Expected Benefits of the Pre-K Program 
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How are children actually benefiting from 
the Pre-K program ? 

Parents observe social, emotional, and intellectual 
developments in their children from participation in 
the Pre-K program. Children are in a safe and fun 
environment with teachers who “are doing a good 
job.” Children participate in developmental play 
activities, such as painting, drawing, and using 
building blocks, and they develop motor skills. 

They are being prepared for future academic 
success by improving their vocabulary, learning to 
count, and gaining other skills. Consistent with 
parents’ expectations, their four year olds were not 
learning to read. However, parents seem to 
recognize that their children are gaining skills that 
prepare them for reading. Figure 2 shows the 
mean ratings given by parents for a series of 
actual benefits to their children from being in the 
program. 

Figure 2. Actual Benefits of the Pre-K Program 
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The following are some of the key findings: 

> The highest rated actual benefit was “Par- 
ticipating in developmental play,” with a 
mean of 9.7. 

> “Providing a safe environment for my child” is 
a benefit parents overwhelmingly believe they 
have gained from the program, with a average 
rating of 9.6. 

> Similar to what parents expected of the 
program, they rated “preparing my child to 
succeed in further schooling” strongly as a 
benefit gained from the program, with a mean 
rating of 9.3. 

> “Helped my child develop social skills” is 
another benefit that parents expected to gain 
and do believe they have gained from the 
program, with a mean rating of 9.3. 

Are there significant differences 
by program type? 

Overall, parents whose children were in Pre-K 
programs at local school systems saw more 
benefits to their children than parents with children 
in programs at other types of organizations. 

Table 1 displays the eight actual benefits that were 
significant when analyzed by program type. Par- 
ents with children in local school systems rated 
every benefit in Table 1 significantly higher than 
those parents whose children were in private for- 
profit programs. Plus signs (+) indicate that the 
responses were significantly higher than those 
with minus signs. Minus signs indicate that 
responses were significantly lower than those with 
plus signs. 

Table 1. Differences in Actual Benefits By 
Program Type 
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Figure 3 shows a comparison of mean ratings for 
expected and actual benefits. As shown in the 
figure, most of the ratings are very close, suggest- 
ing that parents feel they are getting the benefits 
they had expected to get from the program. 
Indeed, some of the comparisons reveal that 
parents have gotten more from the program than 
they even expected, as the actual benefit means 
are higher than the expected benefit means in 
three cases. Overall, parents appear to be happy 
with the program and the good it has done for their 
children. 
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Parents interact frequently with teachers and are 
themselves learning and using new skills to play 
with and teach their children. Most parents of Pre- 
K participants felt satisfied with the frequency and 
quality of their interactions with Pre-K program 
staff. Parents are well-informed of their child’s 
progress in the program. The following provides 
details of parent interactions with their children and 
Pre-K program staff: 



> Most parents (93%) said they are informed 
about their child’s progress once a week or 
once or twice a month. 

> There were 73% of parents who said they 
visit the program during school and 58% 
after school for teacher meetings at least 
once or twice a month. 

> Most parents (67%) have used some 
strategies at home that were taught to them 
by program staff. 

> The majority of parents (61 %) claimed that 
the amount of time they spend with their child 
has increased as a result of the pre-kinder- 
garten program. 

These findings are indications that the program 
might be a catalyst for more quality time spent with 
children. Parents’ involvement in their child’s 
development and education is an important ingredi- 
ent for continued success. 



Most parents leave their children at the program at 
7:30 a.m. and pick them up at 3:00 p.m., which is 
similar to a typical school day. Most parents (77%) 
reported that they did not pay any fees associated 
with the Pre-K program and those few parents who 
did pay fees for additional services thought that 
they were very reasonable. When parents paid 
fees, they usually paid for meals or extended care 
for the child due to early drop-off or late pick-up. 
Finally, parents were very satisfied with the amount 
and the quality of the food for children at the pre- 
kindergarten program. Ninety-four percent (94%) of 
parents claimed that the food in meals and snacks 
given to their children was always sufficient (77%) 
or usually sufficient (17%). 

Methodology 

This survey was conducted over the period from 
May 30 through July 2, 1 996. The sample con- 
sisted of 601 parents from randomly selected 
Pre-K classes in the state of Georgia. Lists which 
indicated the types of programs and the numbers 
of eligible classes in each program category were 
obtained from the Office of School Readiness. 
Initially there were 60 classes randomly selected, 
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and this sample was stratified by program type 
which resulted in 20 classes from each type. The 
three program types identified were private for- 
profit (PFP), private and public not-for-profit (PNP), 
and local school systems (LSS). Due to many 
disconnected and unreachable numbers, it was 
necessary to select an additional sample to reach 
the ultimate goal of 600 completed surveys. Thirty 
additional classes were selected, stratified by 
program type to result in 10 additional classes for 
each type. The final sample consisted of 30 
classes from each of the three program types, 
with approximately 18 students in each class. 

Can parents he contacted? 

The excessive amount of disconnected numbers 
discovered in the telephone lists for this sample is 
alarming and should be reason for concern. Of 
the 1 ,391 possible numbers, there was a total of 
497 phone numbers that were essentially unus- 
able. The majority of these numbers were discon- 
nected (398), and the remainder were beeper 
numbers (31) or cellular phones (68). 

Receiving lists with so many disconnected num- 
bers is troublesome, as these lists came from the 
actual pre-kindergarten programs. If such a large 
proportion of numbers are not usable, teachers 
and other staff of the pre-kindergarten programs 
throughout the state are likely to be in situations 
where parents cannot be reached in cases of 
emergency. Phone lists clearly need to be up- 
dated for quick access to parents when needed. 
When a beeper number was reached, the tele- 
phone interviewers entered a return phone number 
into the paging system. None of the 31 beepers 
contacted resulted in a returned call. Cellular 
phones were also problematic because none of 
the parents could be reached through this means. 
At least five attempts were made to all beepers 
and cellular phones. 
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Parents whose children participate in Georgia’s pre-kindergarten program 
overwhelmingly give it high marks in terms of quality and effectiveness. In a recent telephone 
survey conducted by the Applied Research Center of Georgia State University, a sample of 
participants’ parents were asked to rate the program on the expected and actual benefits, the 
frequency and quality of parent interactions, and the logistics of the Pre-K program. Parents 
perceived many benefits from the program. Their children enjoyed the program and have 
learned new skills to prepare them for school. Parents felt secure that their children are in a 
safe and nourishing environment. Additionally, the Pre-K program staff have taught parents 
effective parenting skills. Most parents said that they used an educational activity or strategy 
with their child that the Pre-K staff had taught them. They were kept well-informed of their 
child’s progress. Parents also found the fees for the program to be reasonable (most pay 
nothing for the services) and were satisfied with the amount and quality of the food served to 
the children. 

The purpose of this evaluation is to provide information to those who will guide the 
operation and future development of the Pre-K program. Tremendous growth in the last three 
years and anticipated future expansion make program evaluation a timely and important tool for 
improvement. A systematic approach to evaluation, such as our parent survey, allows an 
evaluation of the program to provide information with which to guide the program. 

Parents’ perceptions of the quality and effectiveness of the program provide a meaningful 
evaluation of the program. Parents are an important source of information since they gain 
direct and indirect information about the program from their observations of the program and 
their children. While the children who participate in the program surely have important things to 
say about it, as four year-olds, the participants are too young to be assessed or surveyed to 
evaluate the program on many important measures. The continued viability and success of the 
program lies with ensuring that parents are satisfied with the care and education that their 
children receive. Parents make the decision as to whether and where their children attend 
programs and their opinions are important to consider when making decisions about program 
improvement. 

Parents agree with this approach and want to be able to influence the care and education 
that their children receive. When we asked parents who should have the most say in terms of 
instruction of pre-kindergarten aged children, 48% of parents indicated that both parents and 
teachers should share the responsibility. Thirty percent of parents thought that parents should 
have the most say and another 22% of parents thought teachers and other experts in childhood 
development should have the most say. 



Back©r©omo 

The first state-funded program of its kind, the Georgia Pre-K program has grown 
exponentially since its inception in 1993, when it was piloted with $2.9 million in state funds and 
served 900 Georgia children. In 1994, the program operated with $37.1 million in lottery funds 
and served 9,000 children. By 1995, these numbers increased to $80 million in lottery funds for 
18,000 children. For fiscal year 1996, $180 million in lottery funds were appropriated, providing 
services to 43,968 children. Pre-K program administrators expect continued growth for 1997, 
with $185 million providing Pre-K programs for approximately 60,000 four year-olds. 
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The state-sponsored Pre-K program operates in a variety of settings and is run by 
different types of organizations. Some of the settings for pre-kindergarten programs are public 
and private schools, community centers, colleges and universities, and private child care 
centers. Table 1 shows the total number of children served during 1996 by organization type. 

Table 1. Number of Organizations by Organization Type 



Type of Entity Total Children Served 



Local School System 


23,072 


Public and Private Not-For-Profit 


4,480 


Private For-Profit 


16,416 



The Applied Research Center at Georgia State University was commissioned by the 
Council for School Performance to survey a random sample of parents of four year olds 
enrolled in pre-kindergarten programs across the state. The breakdowns in Table 1 were used 
in order to select a sample. We randomly sampled 30 classes from each of the three provider 
types, which resulted in the following distribution of completed surveys: 

> Local School System Parents from 30 classes sampled, 191 completed surveys 

> Not-For-Profit Parents from 30 classes sampled, 200 completed surveys 

> Private For-Profit Parents from 30 classes sampled, 210 completed surveys 

To assess major issues of quality and effectiveness, parents were surveyed on a variety of 
program attributes. Parents’ perceptions about the following four areas were investigated in this 
study: 

> The expected benefits of the pre-kindergarten program; 

> The actual benefits of the pre-kindergarten program; 

> The patterns of parent interaction with children and program staff; 

> The logistics of the program (i.e. convenience, cost). 



Expected Benefits of the Program 



Overview 

Consistent with most child development experts, parents recognize the important 
developmental gains that children can acquire during the preschool years. They see that Pre-K 
provides not only the opportunity to prepare children for future academic success, but also 
teaches children other skills that are essential for healthy, normal development, such as 
learning social skills and making friends. Parents also recognize that four year-olds learn 
through play and that the traditional academic model of instruction is not appropriate for 
preschoolers. In fact, the vast majority of parents agreed that playing with other children is an 
important learning activity for four year-olds. They realize that children learn at different rates, 
rather than expecting all four year olds to learn the same skills. 
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To uncover what parents expect their children to gain from the pre-kindergarten 
program, we addressed the issue in different ways. A general question was posed, in which 
parents were asked to choose one of two statements that best matched their opinion about the 
pre-kindergarten program: All four year olds should learn the same skills, or pre-kindergarten 
should encourage each child to learn at his or her own rate. Parents recognize that children 
should be learning at their own rate, with 84% of parents agreeing with this statement, which is 
in agreement with the prevailing theory in the child development field. Parents seem to 
recognize that children develop at different rates. 

When parents were asked to agree or disagree with the statement, playing with other 
children is an important learning activity, an overwhelming majority (99%) agreed. They clearly 
understand that skills are acquired through play and social activities. The traditional classroom 
where students listen quietly at their desks is not the image that parents have of the Pre-K 
program. Rather, their responses present an image of an activity-filled room with children 
interacting with one another and engaging in painting, coloring, and other developmental play. 

Responses were quite varied when we asked parents to choose the most important 
benefit of having their child enrolled in the program. The most common response was that their 
child could learn and increase their education, which was answered by 31 % of parents. 

Another common response was that pre-kindergarten could give their child early learning, or a 
head start on kindergarten (29% of parents). Other parents said that pre-kindergarten’s most 
important benefit was that their child gained beneficial social skills from the program through 
interaction with other children (23% of parents). Only 9% of parents mentioned that the low 
cost of the program was the most important benefit. Though parents surely appreciate that 
they pay nothing for the program, they focus on the long-term benefits for their children’s 
intellectual and social development. 

Next, we investigated parents’ opinions about various aspects of the pre-kindergarten 
program in general. For instance, we asked how certain they are that they know what is 
appropriate for their children to learn at pre-kindergarten. The majority of parents (87%) were 
either very certain (58%) or certain (29%) that they know what is appropriate for their children at 
that age. 

For a more detailed perspective, parents rated two series of benefits. The first series 
asked about activities-- what parents expected their children to be doing during Pre-K. The 
second series asked about more specific learning objectives-- what parents expected their 
children to learn as a result of Pre-K. Ratings for the first series were on a scale from one to 
ten, where one meant very unimportant and 10 meant very important. Items ranged from 
benefits such as providing various activities for their child to helping the child develop socially, 
as well as helping the child develop academically. Figure 1 shows the overall mean (average) 
ratings by the parents for the items in the first series of benefits. 

As seen in the figure, all of the potential benefits of pre-kindergarten were considered 
important, with average ratings no lower than 7.6 and most of the average ratings at 9 or 
higher, on a 10 point scale. Providing a safe environment fox a child was the most important 
benefit for parents. This is the most basic requirement with which parents are concerned. 
Following the safety of the program was helping my child develop social skills such as getting 
along with other children, with an average rating of 9.6. Several expectations, such as learning 
in school or having access to various activities, all had average ratings above eight. Parents 
have many learning objectives for their children. They clearly understand that skills build upon 
each other and that simple skills provide the base for more complex skills. 
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The least important expectation of the pre-kindergarten program was that it could serve 
as a form of cheap daycare. As stated previously, most parents see the Pre-K program more 
as a means of fostering the intellectual and social development of their children than as a 
chance to save money. This finding indicates that parents have higher expectations of the 
program than for it simply to serve as a baby-sitter for their child. 

Figure 1 . Expected Benefits of the Pre-K Program 
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The second series of benefits included items about vocabulary, reading, using numbers, 
and social interaction to understand what parents expect to be the learning objectives of the 
program. Most parents agree that the children in the Pre-K program should be gaining 
competence in language, reading, and math. Seventy-three percent (73%) of parents agreed 
that their child should be learning more vocabulary. In terms of reading, 77% of parents 
believed learning the skills needed to read was something the program should be teaching their 
child while a smaller percentage (50%) of parents believed the program should actually be 
teaching their child to read. Related to this, 77% of parents believed their child should have 
learned the entire alphabet by the end of the pre-kindergarten program. Learning how to play 
with others was the most important objective to parents, as 99% agreed with this statement. 
Learning how to use numbers was very highly rated as well, with 97% of parents in agreement 
with this statement. While parents are less likely to expect their children to learn to read in Pre- 
K, they clearly expect increased ability in these important scholastic areas to be an outcome of 
the program. A graphical display of these findings is shown in Figure 2 (see next page). 
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In looking at group differences, African-Americans, lower educated parents, lower 
income parents, and parents whose children were enrolled in metro Atlanta (five county region) 
had higher expectations for their children than whites. However, racial differences seem to be 
the most significant among the demographic variables. African-Americans rated developmental 
play and learning more vocabulary significantly higher than whites. Further, there was a higher 
expectation among African-American, lower income, and lower educated parents that the pre- 
kindergarten program should teach discipline. Additionally, these parents were also more likely 
than their counterparts to consider important the fact that the program is inexpensive. These 
results indicate clear differences between lower socio-economic parents and their higher socio- 
economic counterparts, where the parents with a lower socio-economic status are 
understandably more concerned with the cost of daycare. 
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There were also demographic differences in terms of reading-related activities. While 
African-Americans were more likely than whites to be concerned with vocabulary, they were 
also more likely than whites to think their children should learn the entire alphabet in the 
program. In addition, parents who had their children enrolled in metro Atlanta were more likely 
than those whose children were enrolled elsewhere to believe that their children should be 
learning to read. Being enrolled in the metro area was the only demographic variable that was 
significantly correlated to learning to read, when controlling for all others. 

Finally, African-American parents were somewhat more likely than whites to believe that 
all four year olds should learn the same skills is closer to their opinion than children should learn 
at their own rate. There were 22% of African-American parents as opposed to 11% of white 
parents who chose the first statement. However, overwhelming majorities of parents of both 
races believed that children should learn at their own rate. 



Actual Benefits of the Pre-kindergarten Program 



Overview 

Parents observe social, emotional, and intellectual developments in their children from 
participation in the Pre-K program. Children are in a safe and fun environment with teachers 
who “are doing a good job.” Children participate in developmental play activities, such as 
painting, drawing, and using building blocks, and develop motor skills. They are being prepared 
for future academic success by improving their vocabulary, learning to count, and gaining other 
skills. Consistent with parents’ expectations, their four year olds were not learning to read. 
However, parents seem to recognize that their children are gaining skills that prepare them for 
reading. 

Research Findings 

A set of sixteen statements was asked similar to those about expected benefits 
discussed in the previous section. Parents were asked to indicate whether their children had 
actually gained certain skills and received specific benefits from being enrolled in the program. 
Once again, we asked parents to rank all items on a 1-10 scale, where 1 meant strongly 
disagree and 10 meant strongly agree. Figure 3 shows all of these statements rank ordered 
from the one with which parents most strongly agreed down to the one with which they least 
strongly agreed. 
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As seen in Figure 3, parents believed the greatest benefit of the program is that their 
children participate in developmental play activities, such as drawing, painting, and using 
building blocks. This item had an average ranking of 9.7 out of 10. The next highest rated 
benefit was that parents felt that their children enjoyed participating in the program, which 
received a mean rating of 9.6. These two ratings would seem to indicate that these parents 
understand the important role that play has in the learning process in the early years of life. 
Similar to what parents saw as an important expectation of the program, parents also believed 
that the programs are providing a safe environment for their child. Parents felt strongly that the 
program has prepared their children to succeed (9.3) and helped their children develop social 
skills (9.3), which were also high expectations of the program as shown in Figure 1. Generally, 
the majority of the actual benefits of the program were rated highly by parents, with average 
scores of 8 or higher. Parents are seeing many noticeable benefits from the program. The 
slight differences in mean scores between many of the benefits suggests that parents believe 
the Pre-K program delivers all of these benefits. 

The only benefit of the program that parents did not agree with very strongly was that 
their child has learned to read in the program. This item had an average rating of 5.3, which is 
not so surprising since a fairly sizable percentage of parents did not agree that learning to read 
was an expected benefit of the program (43% disagreed, as discussed in the previous section). 
This finding suggests that these parents are more concerned that Pre-K prepares their children 
for acquiring future skills such as reading, than actually teaching them this skill. These parents 
seem to recognize that other verbal skills, such as increasing vocabulary, will be helpful before 
their children can learn to read. 

The remaining items shown in Figure 3 that were scored lower than 8 are actually 
indications that the pre-kindergarten program is doing a good job. The average score to the 
statement / really wish that my child could learn more in the pre-kindergarten program was 7.3 
out of 10, which is still fairly high. This might suggest that parents are satisfied with their 
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children’s progress but want them to learn as much as possible. Also, the lowest rated item, 
scored 2.8 out of 1 0, was / have not noticed very many benefits to my child as a result of being 
in the pre-kindergarten program, which indicates that the majority of parents have noticed 
benefits of having their children enrolled in the program. Finally, the average score of 6.7 for 
the statement the biggest benefit of the pre-kindergarten program is that it has saved me 
money suggests that money was not as big a factor as some of the other possible benefits that 
have been gained from having their child in the program. Parents clearly value the 
developmental aspects of the program and feel the Pre-K program is delivering those benefits. 

Differences by Demographic Variables 

Once again, racial differences seem to be the most pronounced of all the demographic 
differences regarding actual benefits. Not only do African-Americans reportedly expect more 
from a program, but they also seem to want more from the program than they believe they are 
getting. African-American parents rated / wish my child could learn more in the pre- 
kindergarten program significantly higher than their white counterparts. They were also more 
likely than whites to claim that they did not notice very many benefits to their children from 
being in the program. 

On the other hand, African-Americans as a group were more likely than whites to 
believe that their children have increased their vocabulary, learned to use numbers, and are 
learning to read in the program. African-American parents were also more likely than whites to 
report that they know what their children are supposed to learn in pre-kindergarten, as well as 
what their children are actually learning in the program. These findings indicate that African- 
American parents, while they would like to see continued results from the program, are 
recognizing more than white parents some achievements of their children from being in the 
program. 

The only other demographic variables related to actual benefits were income and 
education, where African-American, lower income, and less educated parents were more likely 
than their counterparts to say that the biggest benefit of the program was that it has saved them 
money. 

There were also significant findings for some of the perceived benefits of the program 
when they were examined by program type. There were eight actual benefits of the program 
with mean scores that were found to be significantly different depending on whether the 
parent’s child was enrolled in a private for-profit program, a not-for-profit program, or a local 
school system. Table 2 shows the eight actual benefits and the differences by program type. 

As seen in the table, parents with children in private for-profit programs had lower mean 
averages than their counterparts on all of the variables. Parents whose children were in the 
local school systems had consistently higher mean ratings on these items than the private for- 
profit group, and the not-for-profit group seems to be somewhere in the middle with high as well 
as low average scores. While the logic about school choice would seem to suggest that private 
for-profit schools would be perceived as higher quality than other schools, our findings suggest 
the opposite. Parents with children enrolled in local school systems are generally more content 
with what has been gained from the program than their counterparts. One reason why some 
might expect lower scores for the private for-profit category is that these parents might have 
had higher expectations of the program. However, our analysis shows no evidence to support 
that expectations were higher for parents who enroll their children in private for-profit programs. 
Table 3 shows the actual mean ratings for these eight items divided by program type. 
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Private For-Profit Not-For-Profit Local School System 



Child learned a lot 


- 


- 


+ 


Saved me money 


- 


+ 


+ 


Helped social skills 


- 


- 


+ 


Enjoys program 


- 


+ 


+ 


Teachers are good 


- 


- 


+ 


Prepare to succeed 


- 


- 


+ 


Improved vocab. 


- 


+ 


+ 


Learning numbers 


- 


+ 


+ 



Note: Plus signs (+) indicate that responses were significantly higher than minus (•) groups. Minus signs indicate 
that responses were significantly lower than plus signs. 
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1 8.64 


8.98 


1 9.29 


Saved me money 


6.33 


6.42 | 
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Helped social skills | 


9.10 


9.20 


9.51 < . . 


Enjoys program 


9.46 






Teachers are good | 


9.23 


9.46 


i 9.63 


Prepare to succeed 


9.04 


1 9.30 | 


j: '■'■9.55 ' . :: 


Improved vocab. 


8.31 


8.93 : 


I.- * :V.Va . -..9.11 v: 


| Learning numbers | 


! 8.10 


8.79 ,*j&\ j 


j TfV : : 8.90 



Note: Items were rated on a ten point scale, where 10 means strongly agree and 1 means strongly disagree. 



FATFERWS OF FAREWT INTERACTION WITH CHILDREN AND PROGRAM STAFF 



Parents interacted frequently with teachers and have learned and used new skills to play 
with and teach their children. Most parents of Pre-K participants felt satisfied with the 
frequency and quality of their interactions with Pre-K program staff. Parents are well-informed 
of their child’s progress in the program. The following provide details of parent interactions with 
their children and Pre-K program staff: 

> Most parents (93%) said they are informed about their child’s progress once a week or 
once or twice a month. 

> Ninety-one percent (91 %) of parents visit the program in-person for teacher meetings 
at least once or twice a month. 
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> Sixty-seven percent (67%) of parents have used some strategies at home that were 
taught to them by program staff. 

> The majority of parents (61 %) claimed that the amount of time they spend with their child 
has increased as a result of the pre-kindergarten program. 

These findings are indications that the program might be a catalyst for more quality time spent 
with children. Parents’ involvement in their child’s development and education is an important 
ingredient for continued success. 

Research Findings 

This section investigated the ways in which parents interact with program staff and their 
children, their knowledge about the program staff and curriculum, and whether any changes 
have occurred in their interaction with their children as a result of the program. We addressed 
this issue in five ways. First, we investigated the ways in which parents learn of their child’s 
progress in the program. Second, we uncovered how often they are informed about the 
activities and events at their child’s pre-kindergarten program. Third, we examined the 
frequency of parent-teacher meetings. Fourth, we asked a few questions to determine whether 
or not parents feel that the frequency and quality of their interaction with their child has changed 
as a result of the program. Finally, we asked if parents knew the qualifications of their child’s 
lead teacher and the type of curriculum used in their child’s program. 

In-person contact with teachers and staff was the most popular way to learn about their 
child’s progress in the program, with 91% of parents using this method. There were 50% of 
parents who said they used the telephone to keep up to date on their child’s progress, 73% who 
used written communication, and about 20% who used other means besides these three, such 
as home visits, attending field trips, or simply asking their child how they are doing at school. It 
seems that parents are active in keeping in touch with program staff and following their 
children’s progress, and that many of these methods of communication are used 
simultaneously. 

Parents’ responses varied with regard to how often they visit the pre-kindergarten 
program for various activities or teacher meetings. When asked how often they are informed 
about daytime activities at the program in which they can participate, 93% said either once a 
week (61%) or once or twice a month (32%). In terms of visiting the program during school 
hours for teacher meetings, 73% claimed to do this once a week (32%) or once or twice a 
month (41%). Fifty-eight percent (58%) of parents said they visited for teacher meetings after 
school once a week (29%) or once or twice a month (29%). 

Sixty-seven percent (67%) of parents said that they have used an educational activity or 
strategy with their child that the pre-kindergarten staff had discussed with them. Further, 61 % 
of parents claimed that the amount of time they spend with their child has increased as a result 
of the pre-kindergarten program, while 35% indicated that the time they spend with their child 
has stayed the same, and only 4% said that it had decreased. 

There were 89% of parents who indicated that their child’s lead teacher was a certified 
teacher, as opposed to being a Child Development Associate, a Child Family Practitioner, or 
having some other credential. This indicates that parents are very knowledgeable about their 
children’s’ teachers, as statistics for all programs show that 90% of teachers are in fact 
certified. In addition, 65% of parents said their child’s curriculum was High Scope as opposed 
to Montessori or some other type of curriculum. This also implies that parents are well- 
informed, as the majority of pre-kindergarten programs in the state have a High Scope 
component to them. 
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Overall, these findings suggest that parents are knowledgeable about pre-kindergarten- 
related activities, and do a fair amount of interacting with program staff and teachers. 
Furthermore, the pre-kindergarten program is increasing the amount of time parents interact 
with their children, and perhaps even improving the quality of that time, as the majority of 
parents have indicated that they are using educational strategies with their children. 



Group differences reveal that the parents whose children are enrolled in private for-profit 
programs and whose children are enrolled in metro Atlanta programs are more likely than their 
counterparts to use educational strategies with their children. Further, African-American parents 
were more likely than whites to report that they visit during school for teacher meetings, and 
parents who rent their homes and have their children enrolled in local school system programs 
were more likely than their counterparts to report visiting after school for teacher meetings. 



LOCalSTIICS OF THE PROGRAM 



There were very few logistical issues that are a problem for parents. Most parents (77%) 
reported that they did not pay any fees associated with the Pre-K program and those few 
parents who did pay fees for additional services thought that they were very reasonable. When 
parents paid fees, they usually were charged for meals or extended care for the child due to 
early drop-off or late pick-up. Finally, parents were very satisfied with the amount and the 
quality of the food for children at the pre-kindergarten program. Ninety-four percent of parents 
claimed that the food in meals and snacks given to their child was always sufficient (77%) or 
usually sufficient (17%). Most parents leave their children at the program at 7:30 a.m. and pick 
them up at 3:00 p.m., which is similar to a typical school day. 



First, a short discussion of the nature of the sample and the history of their contact with 
pre-kindergarten programs is necessary. Of the total sample of 601 parents, 93% (or 556 
parents) had had their child enrolled in the current pre-kindergarten program for the entire 
school year at the time of the survey. Eighty-five percent (85%) of the parents surveyed 
indicated that the pre-kindergarten program in which their child was currently enrolled was the 
first program in which they tried to enroll their child. Of the 15% who had enrolled their child in 
previous programs, 67% of these parents had only had their child in one other program, and 
27% had their child enrolled in two previous programs. Most of the parents keep their children 
at the first Pre-K program that they choose. 

The intent in this section was to uncover parent’s feelings about the convenience of the 
program in terms of various issues, such as drop-off times, fees, and the adequacy of food 
served to children. Parents were asked a series of questions about whether or not they had to 
pay a fee to drop their child off at the program at a certain time, and whether or not the food 
served was suitable and sufficient. 

The most popular time to drop of a child at the program in the morning was 7:30 a.m., 
indicated to be the earliest time possible by 28% of the sample. The next most common 
response was 8:00 a.m., answered by 19% of parents. Fourteen percent (14%) of the sample 
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indicated that 6:30 a.m. was the earliest drop off time. When asked if they had to pay a fee to 
drop their child off at the earliest hour possible, 93% of the sample said that they did not have 
to pay a fee. A small percentage of parents (7%, or 45 parents) who did have to pay a fee were 
then asked the earliest time they could drop off their child without a fee, and 42% of them 
answered 8:00 a.m., followed by 7:30 a.m. answered by 16% of the sample and 8:30 a.m. 
answered by 13%. 

Parents were also asked the latest time they could pick up their child without a fee, and 
the most common response was 3:00 p.m., answered by 16% of the sample. The other 
commonly answered times were 2:30 p.m., answered by 13%, and 6:00 p.m., answered by 12% 
of the sample. This question was followed up by asking if they had to pay a fee to pick up their 
child at this late time, and 88% of the sample indicated that there was no fee. Those 12% (or 
73 parents) who did have a fee were similarly asked when they could pick up their child without 
having to pay, and the most common answers were 3:00 p.m. (23%), 2:30 (22%), and 3:30 
(also 22%). Clearly, most parents can drop off their children early and pick them up late without 
accruing a fee. It seems that the program has hours of operation similar to schools, which is 
suitable for most parents. 

With regard to the food served at the program, parents seemed very content with the 
amount and the quality of it. Ninety-four percent (94%) of parents claimed that the food in 
meals and snacks given to their child was always sufficient (77%) or usually sufficient (1 7%). In 
terms of quality, 95% of parents said that they thought the meals and snacks given to their child 
were always suitable (73%) or usually suitable (22%). Children are eating enough at the 
program and parents are satisfied with the quality of it. 

Seventy-seven percent (77%) of the parents surveyed said that they do not pay any fees 
to the pre-kindergarten provider. Of the 23% (1 36 parents) who said they do pay fees, the most 
common reasons for these fees were either for meals (lunch, as well as breakfast and 
sometimes snacks), and extended care for the child due to early drop-off or late pick-ups. 

When these 23% of parents were asked how much they pay, the most common answer was 
$5.00, indicated by 13% of fee-paying parents, followed by $50.00 answered by 12% of those 
parents who paid fees. Only 1 1 % (or fifteen) of the 23% of parents who said they were paying 
fees indicated that they were also paying fees, and reasons for these were most commonly 
after school or extended care for a child. Overall, meals and early drop-off or late pick-up times 
were the most common reasons parents were paying fees. 

A final question was asked of parents to gauge their feelings about the fees of the pre- 
kindergarten program. Parents who paid fees were asked how reasonable they thought the 
current amount of fees were which they are paying for their child’s program. There were 85% 
of parents who claimed they were very reasonable (54%) or reasonable (31%). The indication 
here is that the majority of parents are happy with the current fees and do not believe they are 
being overcharged to have their child enrolled in the pre-kindergarten program. Cost for the 
additional services are not prohibitive for most parents using the Pre-K program. 

Differences by Demographic Variables 

Paying fees to the pre-kindergarten provider was the only issue around which there 
were demographic differences. Paying fees was associated with race, income, and school 
type, where white parents with higher incomes who had their children enrolled in either not-for 
profit or private for-profit programs were more likely to report paying fees. 
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Conclusion 



Overall, the actual benefits that parents believe their children have gained from the 
program were rated highly. While there have been some policy issues raised that the pre- 
kindergarten program is nothing but a form of free daycare, these results make it clear that 
parents have much higher expectations of the program, and that their expectations have been 
largely fulfilled. In addition, responses indicate that many of the parents’ views are consistent 
with those of child development experts, suggesting that parents are, on average, well informed 
with regard to their children’s pre-kindergarten education. 

High expectations of the program are even more pronounced when we consider the 
socio-economic status of the parent. Findings reveal that African-American, lower income 
parents, lower educated, and those who have children enrolled in metro Atlanta have higher 
expectations of the program than their counterparts. African-American parents also see more 
actual benefits than whites as a result of the program. 

Parents seem to be beginning a strong pattern of contact with the program teachers and 
staff that could lead to very positive involvement with their children in school and at home. 
Parents are also using strategies and activities that they discuss with staff in interaction with 
their children. 

Despite the few problems that have arisen with the pre-kindergarten program’s 
significant expansion, most parents seem well satisfied with the program and what their children 
have gained from it. Challenges for future research are to see how student’s academic 
accomplishments, drop out rates, and special education rates are affected by their enrollment in 
the pre-kindergarten program. As this requires a longitudinal study, there is much to be learned 
with future research on pre-kindergarten enrollees and their families. 
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This telephone survey was conducted over the period from May 30 through July 
2, 1996. The sample consisted of 601 parents from randomly selected pre-kindergarten 
programs in the state of Georgia. The Office of School Readiness was instrumental in 
helping us to gain access to and pick a sample for the survey. 

Lists indicating the types of programs and the numbers of eligible classes in 
each program category were obtained from the Office of School Readiness. Initially 
there were 60 classes randomly selected, and this sample was stratified by program 
type which resulted in 20 from each type. The three program types identified were local 
school system (LSS), private for-profit (PFP), and not-for-profit (PNP) (which included 
public and private not-for-profit programs, and Head Start programs). Due to many 
disconnected and unreachable numbers, we found it necessary to select an additional 
sample to reach the ultimate goal of 600 completed surveys. Thirty additional classes 
were selected, stratified by program type to result in 10 additional classes for each type. 
In the end, the sample consisted of 30 classes from each of the three program types. 
Each class contained approximately 18 students, but ranged from approximately 15 to 
20 students. After the sample of classes was chosen, lists of class rolls with student 
names, parent names, and telephone numbers were obtained from the Office of School 
Readiness. Table 1 A shows the exact numbers of classes, students, and total 
completes broken down by school type. Additionally, a breakdown of the disconnected 
numbers, cellular phones, and beeper numbers received in the class roll lists is 
indicated in the table. These numbers resulted in a- response rate of 67%. 
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# classes selected 


30 


30 


30 


90 


# of class rolls received 


23 


30 


25 


78 


# of students in sampled classes 


411 


505 


475 


1,391 


#’s disconnected 


112 
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144 


398 


#’s of beepers 


7 


I 15 


j 9 


31 


#’s of cellular phones 


io ! 


1 27 


] 31 


68 


# ©f <SQmpl@t®3 


210 


200 


191 


301 



NOTE: These figures do not add up correctly because a certain percentage of unreachable numbers are 
not accounted for in this table. These unreachable numbers include answering machines, parents who 
were not home at the time the interviewer called, as well as numbers that had no answer. All of these 
numbers were attempted at least ten times before they were declared unreachable. 



Appendix 2: The Survey Instrument 

Pre-K Parental Survey 



Introduction 

We’re calling from Georgia State University to conduct a survey of parents that 
have children enrolled in the state sponsored Pre-K program. Your answers to 
the following questions will be kept confidential. Results of this survey will be 
presented in summary form to administrators and others who will be involved in 
making key decisions about the program. 

1 . Do you have a child enrolled in (the Pre-K program in question)? 

2. May we speak to the parent who would be most knowledgeable about the Pre-K 
program? 

Probe - Is that you? (If they say yes, or if spouses are both equally 
knowledgeable, proceed) 

3. Has your child been enrolled in this Pre-K program for this entire school year? 

IF YES to #3 

Was (the Pre-K program in question) the first program in which you tried to enroll 
your child? Yes/No 



IF NO: How many other programs did you try to enroll your 
child in before this one? 



IF NO to #3 

How long has your child been enrolled in this program? 

Was your child in another state sponsored Pre-K program before this one? 
Logistics 

1 . What is the earliest time that you can drop off your child at the Pre-K program? 

2. Do you have to pay a fee to drop off your child at that time? 

IF YES to #2 

What’s the earliest time you can drop off without a fee? 

3. What is the latest time that you can pick up your child at the Pre-K program? 

4. Do you have to pay a fee to pick up your child at that time? 

IF YES to #4 

What’s the latest time you can pick up without a fee? 



5. Is the amount of food in meals and snacks your child receives sufficient? (Always 
sufficient, usually sufficient, almost never sufficient, never sufficient, my child does not 
eat the food provided by the Pre-K program, don’t know) 

6. Is the quality of the meals and snacks that your child has received at the Pre-K 
program suitable? (Always suitable, usually suitable, almost never suitable, never 
suitable, my child does not eat the food provided by the Pre-K program, don’t know) 



7. Do you pay any fees to the Pre-K provider? Yes/No 

IF YES to #7 

For what are you being asked to pay these fees? 

How much are you being asked to pay in fees for the Pre-K program? 

8. Are you paying any other fees? 

IF YES to #8 

For what are you being asked to pay these fees? 

How much are you being asked to pay in fees for the Pre-K program? 

(Repeat #8 until they say no more fees) 

9. How reasonable are the current amount of fees that you are being asked to pay for 
the Pre-K program? (Very reasonable, reasonable, somewhat reasonable, not very 
reasonable) 



1 . If you had to choose one benefit, what would be the one most important benefit of 
having your child enrolled in the Pre-K program? (One word, open-ended) 

2. How certain are you in knowing what is appropriate for your child to learn at this 
age?(Very certain, certain, somewhat certain, not very certain) 

3. Who should have the most say about the appropriate instruction for children at this 
age? (Parents; or Teachers and other experts in childhood development; Both only if it 
is volunteered by the respondent) 

4. Which do you think best represents your opinion? 

All four year olds should learn the same skills. 

Pre-K should encourage each child to learn at his/her own rate. 

On a scale from 1-10, where 10 means very important and 1 means very unimportant, 
please rate the following potential benefits of having your child in the Pre-K program: 
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5. Providing activities that my child enjoys 

6. Providing a safe environment for my child during the day 

7. Teaching my child something during the day 

8. Helping my child to develop social skills such as getting along with other 
children 

9. Encouraging my child to make friends 

10. Serving as an inexpensive form of day care for my child 

1 1 . Preparing my child to succeed in further schooling 

12. Meeting the individual learning needs of my child 

13. Providing activities for my child such as running, climbing, or try cycling. 

14. Providing activities such as drawing, painting, or using building blocks. 

15. Teaching discipline by requiring all students to stay seated and be quiet. 

16. My child should be learning more vocabulary in the Pre-K program. (Agree, 
Disagree, or Not Enough Information to Answer) 

17. 1 think learning to use numbers is an important thing for my child in the Pre-K 
program. (Agree, Disagree, or Not Enough Information to Answer) 

18. This program should be teaching my child the skills needed to read. (Agree, 
Disagree, or Not Enough Information to Answer) 

19. This program should be teaching my child to read. (Agree, Disagree, or Not Enough 
Information to Answer) 

20. 1 think that playing with other children is an important learning activity for my child at 
this age. (Agree, Disagree, or Not Enough Information to Answer) 

21 . My child should learn the entire alphabet by the end of this Pre-K program. (Agree, 
Disagree, or Not Enough Information to Answer) 



Patterns of Interaction 

1 . How do you learn what kind of progress your child is making in the Pre-K program? 
(Select as many as apply) 

In-person contact with teachers and staff - Yes/No 
Telephone contact with teachers and staff - Yes/No 
Written communication with teachers and staff - Yes/No 



Other 

2. How often are you informed about daytime activities at your child’s Pre-K program in 
which you can participate? (About once a week, about once or twice a month, less than 
once a month, never) 

3. How often have you come during school hours to meet with teachers or staff about 
your child’s Pre-K program? (About once a week, about once or twice a month, less 
than once a month, never) 

4. How often do you come after school to meet with teachers or staff about your child’s 
Pre-K program? (About once a week, about once or twice a month, less than once a 
month, never) 

5. Have you used any educational activity or strategy with your child that the Pre-K staff 
discussed with you? (Yes/ No) 

6. Has the amount of time that you spend playing or working with your child changed at 
all as a result of the Pre-K program? Would you say it has Increased, stayed the same, 
decreased? 

7. Do you know what the lead teacher’s qualifications are in your child’s Pre-K program? 
(Certified, Child Development Associate (CDA), Child Family Practitioner (CFP), other) 

8. Do you know what type of curriculum your child has in his/her Pre-K program? (high 
scope, Montessori, other) 



Please rate the following items about the benefits that your child has actually received 
from the Pre-K program on a 10 point scale where 10 means strongly agree and 1 
means strongly disagree: 

1 . My child has learned a lot this year in the Pre-K program. 

2. The biggest benefit of the Pre-K program is that it has saved me money. 

3. 1 have not noticed very many benefits to my child as a result of being in the 
Pre-K program. 

4. 1 think that the Pre-K program has helped my child develop social skills. 

5. I think my child enjoys the Pre-K program. 

6. 1 really wish that my child could learn more in the Pre-K program. 

7. 1 have a good idea of what my child is supposed to learn in this Pre-K 
program. 



8. 1 have a good idea of what my child is actually learning. 

9. 1 think that the teachers in my child’s Pre-K program are doing a good job. 

10. I feel that Pre-K is preparing my child to succeed in further schooling. 

11.1 think that the Pre-K program provides my child with a safe environment. 

12. My child’s vocabulary has grown while enrolled in the Pre-K program. 

13. A benefit of this program is that my child is learning to use numbers. 

14. My child is learning to read in the Pre-K program. 

15. My child has frequently participated in activities such as running, climbing, or 
try cycling. 

16. My child has frequently participated in activities such as drawing, painting, or 
using building blocks. 

17. Have you received any benefits from the Family Services component of the Pre-K 
program? (Yes/No/Don’t Know) 



1 . INTERVIEWER: Enter the sex of the respondent, ASK ONLY IF YOU ARE NOT 
ABSOLUTELY SURE. 

1 Male 

2 Female 
9 Refused 

2. With which racial/ethnic group do you most strongly identify? 

1 White 

2 Black or African American 

3 Asian, Oriental 

4 Hispanic 

5 Native Indian, Eskimo, Aleut 

6 Multi-racial 

9 Refused/No Answer 

3. In which of the following groups did your total family income fall last year before 
taxes? I will read a number of income ranges, please stop me at the one that best 
describes your family's income: 

1 Less than $15,000 

2 $15,000-24,999 

3 $25,000-34,999 
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4 $35,000 - 49,999 

5 $50,000-74,999 

6 $75,000 or more 
9 Refused 

4. What is the highest level of education that you have completed? 

1 Less than a high school graduate 

2 High school graduate 

3 Some college, Associate’s degree 

4 College graduate, Bachelor's degree 

5 Some Graduate School 

6 Professional or Graduate degree 
9 Refused 

5. In what year were you born? 

1 9xx 00 to ?? (under age 1 8 parents are allowed for this survey) 
99 No Answer 



6. In which county do you reside? 

7. Do you own your residence, does some member of your 
household own your residence or do you rent it? 

1 Own 

2 Other own 

3 Rent 

9 DON'T KNOW/NO ANSWER 



8. Occupational status 
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Education 



9.37 





I >High School grad. 1 9.30 


1 9.81 | 


9.49 


1 9.64 | 


! 9.50 | 


High school grad. j 9.23 [| 9.76 || 9.40 


1 9.57 | 


1 9.39 I 


Some college || 9.06 


I 9.77 I 9.45 


1 9.43 I 


1 9.08 I 



Race 



White 


9.14 


9.78 


9.32 


9.58 


II 


9.38 


African-American 


9.38 


9.85 


9.62 


9.62 


II 


9.44 I 



Income 





Less than $15,000 I 


I 9.37 


9.77 I 


9.55 | 


9.63 I 


9.58 




I $15-25,000 I 


9.23 


9.81 


9.47 | 


9.53 | 


9.31 | 




I $25-35,000 ! 


9.08 


9.74 


9.48 | 


9.63 | 


9.48 | 




$35-50,000 | 


8.99 


9.72 | 


9.24 | 


9.51 


9.33 




$50-75.000 


9.40 


9.88 


9.39 | 


9.54 [ 


9.12 | 



Residence 












Non Metro 


1 9.19 


9.78 I 


9.38 | 


9.59 | 


9.35 | 




1 Metro 


1 9.27 


9.76 | 


9.55 


9.52 | 


9.40 



Rent/Own 



Rent 1 


9.35 | 


1 9.83 1 


9.53 | 


9.64 


9.50 | 


Own 1 


9.13 


! 9.76 | 


9.43 | 


9.53 | 


9.33 | 



TalbD® 3®; 



(corns.) 




Education 



> HS grad. 


8.03 


9.55 


9.40 


8.70 


9.39 | 


9.26 1 


HS grad. I 


7.67 


9.54 


9.37 


8.79 


9.27 ! 


8.82 [ 


| Some college [ 


6.27 


9.38 


9.13 


8.46 


9.03 | 


1 7.95 | 



Race 



White 


6.41 


9.46 I 9.27 


1 8.53 | 


I 9.13 1 8.53 


African-American 


8.92 


9.61 


9.5 


8.9 | 


9.45 1 9.21 | 



Income 



Less $15,000 


I 8.77 


9.53 [ 


! 9.46 


8.9 


9.51 | 


I 9.18 


! $15-25,000 ! 


1 8.04 


9.69 


I 9.4 


8.83 i 


9.28 


9.18 | 


$25-35,000 


6.87 


9.52 | 


1 9.45 


8.21 


I 9.22 


8.66 | 


$35-50,000 


6.66 


9.35 


9.13 


8.72 


S 9.24 


8-68 _ 1 


I $50-75,000 


6.07 


9.36 


9.14 


8.49 1 


1 8.90 


I 7.80 



Residence 



J Non Metro 


7.43 | 


9.52 


9.37 


8.68 | 


9.33 


8.78 | 


S Metro 


7.73 1 


9.48 


9.25 


8.67 j 


9.17 


8.92 1 



Rent/Own 



jj Rent ! 


8.34 


9.56 


9.46 


1 8.69 


9.41 fi 


9.15 


1 Own 


7.04 


9.51 


9.30 


1 8.71 


9.17 | 


8.63 




c n 
o) U 



72.5 



95.® 



77.4) 



50.1 



7S.5 



Education 



> HS grad. 


77.3 


98.0 


76.1 


53.8 | 98.8 II 74.8 l 


HS grad. i 


66.3 


95.3 


1 76.3 


46.5 | 99.0 || 81.0 | 


Some college ] 


72.0 


96.7 


i 80.3 


I 47.0 100.0 73.0 | 



Race 



White 


62.0 


1 95.5 


72.7 


i 35.4 1 


99.6 


69.8 


I African-American i 


I 81.7 


f 98.2 


! 83.2 | 


64.5 


I 99.6 


I 85.4 | 



Income 



Less $15,000 


1 


73.8 


97.8 


83.6 


60.3 


98.5 






82.0 | 


$15-25,000 


II 


82.4 I 


98.0 


I 78.2 


59.1 


99.4 


1 


1 


78.3 


$25-35,000 


II 


67.5 


97.0 


I 72.0 


45.7 


99.0 


1 


1 


67.0 | 


$35-50,000 


1 


56.1 


97.3 . 


68.6 


26.9 


100.0 


I 




71.6 | 


$50-75,000 




72.1 | 


92.4 


80.8 


47.4 


98.8 


1 




79.5 | 



Residence 



I Non Metro 


67.0 | 96.3 


70.1 fl 43.1 


! 99.2 


70.7 




1 Metro | 810 || 97.7 


89.3 I 60.9 1 99.1 | 


1 86.0 | 



Rent/Own 



1 Rent 


78.6 j 


97.9 | 


1 82.1 


58.2 


98.3 


81.1 


I Own 


67.3 I 


1 95.9 | 


1 73.8 j 


I 44.0 || 99.7 I 


| 73.8 | 






Mumt®rs Sn^SsM® ate wmti§ wh© s§ im® c with 



m 




3 



JL 



Total 

Education 



BM < 5.72 2.82 9 . 2 ® 9.63 7.311 



> HS grad. 


9.20 


I 7.35 


2.98 


I 


9.42 


9.70 || 


7.41 I 


HS grad. 


8.78 


6.47 | 


2.86 


1 


9.09 


II 9.60 | 


7.30 | 


1 Some college 


1 8.70 


1 5.80 | 


2.40 


i 


9.20 


1 9.53 | 


7.06 | 



Race 





White 


8.88 


5.44 


2.48 


1 9.23 I 


9.51 


| 6.28 | 




African-American 


9.04 


8.08 | 


1 3.38 


ll 9.31 I 


I 9.75 


1 8.59 | 



Income 



Less $15,000 | 


I 8.78 | 


1 8.12 


3.56 


9.24 


9.49 


7.93 


$15-25,000 | 


i 9.11 | 


7.22 


2.63 1 


9.44 


9.78 


7.66 


$25-35,000 | 


1 9.22 | 


1 5.73 


2.35 | 


9.37 


9.71 


6.65 


$35-50,000 | 


1 8.91 | 


I 5.86 


2.04 | 


9.18 


9.58 


6.76 


$50-75,000 ! 


1 8.58 j 


1 5.28 


3.32 | 


8.99 


9.44 


6.91 



Residence 



Non Metro 1 


| 9.13 J 


| 6.60 | 


! 2.62 


! 9.40 


9.66 


6.99 


I Metro i 


8.67 


6.93 | 


3.16 | 


I 9.04 


9.59 


7.84 



Rent/Own 



Rent 


9.07 


II 7.47 


I 3.07 


9.38 | 


1 9.77 1 


7.99 ~| 


Own 


8.89 


II 6.19 | 


II 2.67 


| 9.19 


II 9.53 | 


6.84 



TaM® 3©; ^©ftyad Ism©®® (©omit) 



Wariabl© Warn© 


€®t©g@rl®@ 


(3@@d Dd@a 
off Purpose 


Odl@§} 

off 


T©sietars sir© 


[Prep^ir© to 
SfLoeeeodl 


Sal© 

.iswironinnieiniji 


Total 




~~ US ^ 


0.31 ~ 


0.43 




9.82 


Education 




> HS grad. 1 


9.04 


| 9.38 


i 9.60 | 


1 9.49 I 


9.69 




HS grad. | 


| 8.91 | 


1 9.35 


II 9.23 


I 9.10 | 


9.58 




| Some college I 


i 8.78 | 


I 9.10 


1 9.37 


i 9.14 1 


| 9.52 


Race 
















White 1 


I 8.57 


9.13 


I 9.44 | 


| 9.22 


9.59 




African-American ] 


I 9.35 


9.56 


I 9.49 | 


9.45 


9.67 1 



Income 



Less $15,000 


1 9.06 


9.35 


9.43 | 


I 9.25 | 


| 9.49 


$15-25,000 


9.07 


9.36 | 


S 9.35 


j 9.30 1 


I 9.72 


$25-35,000 


8.86 


9.41 


1 9.57 


j 9.49 


1 9.61 


$35-50,000 


8.78 


r ~ 9.06 


i 9.30 


9.33 


1 9.63 


$50-75,000 i 


1 8.67 


9.26 


1 9.40 


1 9.0 I 


I 9.57 



Residence 





Non Metro i 


| 8.89 


1 9.31 


9.60 


9.40 


! 9.69 




Metro 


i 8.99 


1 9.31 j 


9.15 


3 9.10 


| 9.50 


Rent/Own 














1 


I Rent 


9.13 


9.53 S 


9.51 


1 9.38 | 


j 9.69 | 




| Own | 


8.80 


9.16 


9.36 


1 925 J 


1 9.56 1 







Education 



I > HS grad. | 


9.04 | 8.82 | 


i 5.46 | 


1 9.47 


9.72 | 


I HS grad. 


8.66 | 


8.38 ! 


1 4.98 i 


9.31 


9.72 


I Some college | 


8.40 | 


r 8.41 


| 5.16 


! 9.38 


I 9.68 I 



Race 



1 White ! 


8.56 I 


8.25 


4.53 


9.36 || 


9.66 I 


African-American I 


1 9.11 | 


9.10 i 


1 5.87 


II 9.46 II 


9.81 I 



Income 



Less $15,000 


8.74 | 


8.76 


5.52 


9.46 | 


9.73 


$15-25,000 


9.04 


II 


8.86 I 


5.56 


1 


1 


9.46 [ 


9.80 


$25-35,000 


9.01 


II 


8.53 I 


f 4.83 


1 


1 


9.36 


9.81 


$35-50,000 


8.48 


1 


8.36 | 


4.89 


1 


I 


9.38 


9.72 


$50-75,000 


8.23 


1 


8.10 


4.96 


1 


1 


9.11 


9.48 



Residence 



1 Non Metro 


II 


8.92 


8.69 


I 5.14 


9.44 [ 


9.72 


I Metro 




8.53 | 


1 8.40 


I 5.38 ! 


1 9.30 || 


9.70 I 



Rent/Own 



I Rent 1 


9.04 | 8.80 


5.39 


9.45 | 9.82 


I Own | 


1 8.61 | 8.44 


5.16 


| 9.35 | 9.63 | 





o 

ERIC 




€5 



© 

§ 










3 



>.o 






Vairosilbll© Name Csfe^ooies Yes N© j 


Umieireased] Same Deereasedl 


Total 67.1% ■ 32.2% I 


60.7 35.0% 4.4% 


Education 1 






> HS grad. | 70.3 1 29.7 | 


65.4 II 29.7 | 4.9 | 


HS grad. || 64.1 1 35.9 | 


61.4 | 35.5 3.0 | 


Some college || 63.8 II 36.2 1 


50.0 ] 44.5 ! 


5.5 | 


Race 








White I 62.2 1 37.8 | 


54.6 | 


41.8 | 


3.5 | 


I African-American I 75.2 || 24.8 ! 


67.9 | 


I 28 .7 | 3^4 | 


Income 






Residence 


I Less $15, 000 | 68.5 | 


31.5 ! 


65.0 


31.5 | 


3.5 


I $15-25,000 II 75.2 | 


I 24.8 | 


70.1 


26.1 


3.8 I 


1 $25-35,000 II 63.8 I 


1 36.2 I 


64.8 I 


31.4 


3.8 | 


$35-50,000 II 70.5 | 


1 29.5 I 


49.4 I 


44.3 | 


6.3 | 


I $50-75,000 1 54.3 


45.7 | 


40.2 | 


52.4 [ 


7.3 | 


1 






Non Metro II 64.2 I 


35.8 | 


56.6 | 


1 37.8 | 


5.6 | 


1 Metro 1 71.2 


I 28.8 


66.3 i 


30.9 j 


2.9 I 


Rent/Own 








Rent II 69.8 j 


1 30.2 I 


62.5 I 


I 33.7 


3.8 | 


Own jj 62.5 ! 


1 37.5 | 


57.6 | 


37.1 I 


1 5.4 | 
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